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wishes to convey, and can say anything to her.
She represents French culture in all its en-
tirety ; nature and sentiment go for more with
her than metaphysics, and her fine intellect
rises to the power of genius. ... As to what we
call poetry, she has no idea of it; she cannot
apprehend in works of that kind the passionate,
oratorical, universal qualities." Then followed
certain reservations: " The astonishing volu-
bility of her speech: one must be all ears to
follow her. . . .She desires to explain, to pene-
trate, to measure everything; she admits of
nothing obscure or inaccessible; and where she
cannot flash the light of her own torch, nothing
exists for her." " We are in a state of per-
petual mental tension/' adds Charlotte Schiller;
"when one wishes to collect oneself one must
go ba,ck over the subjects, look for the traces,
and gather up one's wits. It is perpetual
motion; she wishes to know and see every-
thing."

And all this by chance and in the current of
the improvisations of the table or the salon,
broaching by preference the most insolvable
problems, the great mysteries of the soul and
of passion, which, said Goethe, " should never
be questioned except between God and man;"
discussing and deciding them with a fine emo-
tion or a clear eloquence, always in haste to